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BLEssED, as we are in this country, with political freedom, 
greater than has ever before fallen to the lot of any people, it must 
strike many of us with painful surprise to find that we have such 
limited social privileges. We have no cause of complaint agains’ 
the restrictions imposed by laws; they are of our own creation: still 
less ought we to demur to the salutary restraints commanded by 
religion and sound morals. What we really suffer from, and not 
unfrequently groan under, is the tyranny of fashion—the absurd 
codes promulgated by folly, e eagerly adopted by the indolent and 
the vain, and ultimately forced upon the more thinking and se- 
date. Most other people have customs, the natural result of the 
climate in which they live: we, ina spirit of servility surpassing 
that of the Russian peasant, or the oriental courtier, are content 
to receive ours from abroad. Our houses, our dress, our modes 
of social intercourse, amusements, and domestic arrangements, 
are all English. With the winter of Russia and the summer of 
Syria, we are yet without corresponding arrangements to miti- 
gate, in a suitable manner, the inconveniences of either. We 
are chilled with cold and moisture, and almost cut up with sun- 
dry cross currents of air, if we pretend, in the first mentioned 
season, to open a door or traverse a passage: and in the latter, 
sit panting and exhausted with a sirocco air, thrown in from 
broad hot streets, through open windows and doors; and all for 
the sake of imitating the style of building of our English ancestors. 
Double windows and doors, and flues to conduct an equable sup- 
ply of heat throughout the house, may do well enough for the 
half civilized Russian ; but we, the lineal descendants of John 
Bull, and worthy inheritors of many of his foolish prejudices, 
have no idea of such fantasies. ‘Thick walls, well covered 
with cement, corridors, and inner courts cooled with fountains, 
are adapted to the lazy Spaniard or fanatical Turk, but are 
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not suited to a people like us, who inherit the rights secured by 
the Magna Charta; and could not bear the uncertainty which 
want of correspondence between our feelings of feverish heat in 
doors, and the height of the thermometer outside, in a July day, 
would produce. Again, when we walk thestreets exposed to a keen 
north-wester, in the months of January, February, and March, it 
is much more genteel to be seen in a light frock coat, if a gentle- 
man, or a light silk cloak, if a lady, and the ears nipped by frost, 
than to be muffled up in furs, like a northern bear. In summer, 
on the other hand, a man of business with us is so much more 
contented to be attired, after the London fashion, in a great 
jockey coat, with heavy boots, and an almost brimless hat, 
than if he were clad in the lightest and loosest vestments, 
and had his throbbing temples sheltered under the canopy of a 
broad brim, or an umbrella; but with the fear that he might be 

mistaken for an effeminate body from the East or West Indies, 
who was so silly as to study his comfort. Then the agreeable 
sensation of being half choked with a cravat, in return for show- 
ing a handsome tie, or smooth starched cambric, @ la Brummell, 
rather than have one’s neck open, or a ribbon passed loosely 
round it, is another evidence of our dutiful love of fashion, with- 
out regard to consequences. 

If our young people, of either sex, take a walk for the purposes 
of recreation, it is thought infinitely more becoming in them to 
parade up and down C hesnut street or Broadway, than to saun- 
ter leisurely in the shady walks of Washington and Independence 
Squares, or to enjoy the refreshing sea-breeze on the Battery. 
Our exclusives in fashion prefer the occasional elbowing of por- 
ters and hucksters—the disturbance from carts, carriages, and 
wheelbarrows, and meeting persons of all colours and characters, 
in a busy public street, to the chance of being seen in the same 
avenue or walk with an unfashionable, though at the same time 
quiet and unobtrusive person, or even with a nurse and the 
sportive little innocent in her charge. Let the Frenchman, who 
‘never allows his personal pleasures to interfere with the comfort 
of his neighbours, boast of the gardensof the Tuilleries and the 
Luxembourg, to the first of which the peer and the artisan, the 
dutchess and her milliner, alike resort, under the very eye of 
royalty itself; while in the latter, the retired statesman, and the 
veteran warrior, men of letters, and students with book in hand, 
ladies of high degree, and burgesses’ wives and daughters, all 
meet, and muse, read, or converse, as may be most agreeable! 
We free-born citizens of a great democracy must not allow our- 
selves to be lost in such mixed assemblages: the selectness of the 
circle must be preserved even in a public walk, or we should be 
obliged to study our natural tastes, and become pleasanter to 
ourselves and more agreeable to those around us. 
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While we are penning these remarks, our fellow citizens are 
flocking to the different watering places for the recovery of their 
health, or to recruit from the fatigues of winter gaieties—by 
engaging, when there, in a round of formal visits, and formal 
dressing—dancing, and billiard playing, keeping late hours, and 
shunning early walks—all because it is the fashion. They do so 
in England. 


THE EXPER(ENCE OF HANWAY. 


Jonas Hanway, whose meritorious exertions in the cause of 
humanity have rendered his name familiar to most readers, 
presents a striking instance of the effécts of temperance and 
exercise, in recovering and preserving health, under, appa- 
rently, the most disadvantageous circumstances. 

When this gentleman went first to Russia, at the age of thirty 
—we are informed by his biographer, that “ his face was full and 
comely, and his person altogether such, as obtained for him the 
appellation of the ‘handsome Englishman.’ But the shock 
which his health received during his residence abroad, made 
him much thinner; and, though he subsequently recovered his 
health, so as to live in England twenty successive years without 
any material illness, he never recovered his plumpness.” 

The precarious state of his health on his return to England— 
he then labouring under all the premonitory symptoms of con- 
sumption, rendered it necessary for him to use the utmost caution 
in his diet and regimen. His perseverance in following the 
directions of his medical attendants was remarkable. Milk 
being recommended to him by Lieberkuhn, physician to the king 
of Prussia, as the most proper diet to restore his strength—he 
made it the chief part of his food for thirty years: although at 
first it disagreed with his stomach, he persisted in trying it under 
every preparation of which it was capable, until at length he 
became reconciled to its use. 

Mr. Hanway never drank spirituous liquors in any form, nor 
wine undiluted with water. He knew that exercise was neces- 
sary to him, and he loved it. “He was not one of those who 
had rather take a dose than a walk; and though he had com- 
monly his carriage with him when he went abroad, he yet 
walked nearly as much as he rode, and at such a pace, that he 
used to say, he was always more incommoded in the streets by 
those he passed, than by them who overtook him.” 

Being extremely susceptible to the influence of cold and damp, 
he wore flannel under the linings of all his clothes, and usually 
three pair of stockings. He is said to have been the first man 
who ventured to walk the streets of London with an umbrella 
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over his head.—After, however, carrying one for nearly thirty 
years, he saw them come into very general use 

« By this rigid attention and care, his health was re-esta- 
blished, his lungs acquired strength and elasticity; and there 
can be no doubt he would have lived many years longer, if the 
disorder, accidentally contracted, which was the immediate 
cause of his death, had left him to the gradual decay of nature.” 

The mind of Mr. Hanway was, we are informed, the most 
active that it is possible to conceive of—always on the wing, and 
never appearing to be weary. ‘To sit still, and endeavour to 
lull thought into repose, was a luxury to which he was a perfect 
stranger. He dreaded nothing so much as inactivity, and that 
pitiless disorder, which the French, who are far less subject 
to it than almost any other nation, distinguish by the name of 
ennul. 

He rose in the summer at four or five, and in winter at seven 
o’clock ; and having always business before him, he was every 
day employed until the time of retiring to rest— and when in 
health, | am told,” remarks the author of his memoirs, “ that 
he was commonly in a sound sleep within two minutes after his 
lying down in bed.” 

In his natural disposition he was cheerful, but serene. He 
enjoyed his joke, and applauded the wit of another; but never 
descended from a certain dignity, which he conceived indispen- 
sably necessary to a gentleman. 

If the mirth of the company in which he happened to be, 
degenerated, from any cause, into buffeonery or boisterous 
laughter, he at once took his leave. “ My companions,” he would 
say, “ were too merry to be happy, or to let me be happy; sol 
left them.” Mr. Hanway had observed with regret, and was 
accustomed to warn seriously his friends, how much the love of 
what is termed convivial company, infatuates young people, and 
the danger to which it exposes them, in regard both to their 
health and their morals. 


The Cucumber—In regard to this vegetable, which, at the 
present season, forms, with our citizens, so prominent a dish at 
almost every meal, Mr. Abernethy, the celebrated surgeon, 
observes, “peel it, slice it down into pieces, put vinegar and 
pepper to it, and then—throw it away.” And this, probably, is 
the very best advice that can be given in reference to the man- 
ner of using it. Almost entirely devoid of any alimentary prin- 
ciple, the only possible motive that can be assigned for eating 
the cucumber, is merely the gratification of the palate—to the 
nourishment of the body it is totally unadapted. 
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The principal mischief produced by the use of this fruit, and 
which has caused it to be ranked among the most unwholesome 
articles served at our tables, arises, inde ‘pendent of an acrid 
principle which it is supposed to contain, from its indigestibility ; 
in other words, its insolubility in the stomach. In consequence 
of this, it is retained in the latter organ for a long time, pro- 
ducing more or less uneasiness in every instance; and in the 
dyspeptic, the gouty, and those of a nervous and feeble con- 
stitution, giving rise to violent pains, cramps, and other severe 
affections. 

By an individual in full health, and engaged constantly in 
active out-door exercise, but little inconvenience would proba- 
bly be experienced from the use of the cucumber, in any form. 
By all, however, under different circumstances, it is an article 
of diet which it would be well entirely to relinquish, whether in 
its simple state, or in the various modes of preparation by which 
its injurious effects have been attempted to be counteracted. 


SAILING. 


‘ 


Satine is generally described as being the most advantageous 
of the passive kinds of exercise. Much, however, of what has 
been said in regard to it, whether as a means of promoting health 
or removing disease, is extremely vague and unsatisfactory. The 
influence of an hour’s sailing upon the system, in a pleasure boat, 
is very different from that which w ould result from an East 
India" voyage, or a cruize with an Anson or a Cook, round the 
world. “The effects will also differ, acc ording as the individual 
is placed in the situation of a mere passenger on board the vessel, 
or is obliged to partake of the homely fare, the broken rest, and 
the fatiguing labour of the sailor. 

In estimating, therefore, the advantages which may be derived 
from sailing, in reference to health, each of these circumstances 
demands a separate consideration. 

Rowing a boat, to those who are not daily accustomed to the 
task, may be ranked among the most active species of exercise. 
To the robust and those in perfect health, this exercise, when 
not carried to the extent of producing v ery considerable fatigue, 
it is one admirably calculated to impart strength to the arms, 
and breadth and dev elopment to the chest. When, however, it 
is too frequently repeated, to the neglect of other species of exer- 
cise, it is very apt, as we noticed on a former occasion, to pro- 
duce a partial and ungraceful expansion of the frame. 

The management of a sail boat is a more attractive, and far 
more gentle exercise than rowing. Asa means of preserving 
health, it is, in every respect, howev er, inferior to either walking 
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or riding—but aflording to many an agreeable and useful variety 
in the means of exercise, it may be occasionally resorted to with 
no little advantage. 

A trip in one of our steamboats has no claims to the title of 
exercise. ‘The good effects which the infirm and convalescent 
derive from it, are to be attributed solely to the agreeable occu- 
pation of their minds by change of scene, and to the pure atmos- 
phere in which they are enabled to breathe. During the summer 
months, short daily trips in a steamboat afford, however, an ad- 
mirable means of counteracting the deleterious influence of the 
heated air of the city upon infants and young children—it is, in- 
deed, almost the only manner, when a removal to the country 
cannot be effected, in which the occurrence of the dreaded sum- 
mer complaint can be prevented, or when present, its violence 
mitigated. 

A sea voyage will seldom, we suspect, be resorted to as a 
means of presery ing health, though, under many circumstances, 
it is one of our most efficient aids in the removal of disease. The 
hypochondriac, the dyspeptic, and those labouring under various 
other chronic affections, who have exhausted the resources of art 
without relief, will often find themselves, from the effects of a 
sea voyage alone, restored to health and cheerfulness. Even in 
the early stages of consumption, a voyage undertaken at a pro- 
per season of the year, and to a mild and equable climate, has 
been known to arrest permanently every symptom of the ap- 
proaching malady—at a somewhat later period, also, a marked 
amelioration of the complaint has been produced by this means. 

he good effects of a sea voyage, in such cases, would appear 
to result from the peculiar i impression made upon the system by 
the motion of the vessel, and from the sea air. ‘To produc e any 
decided effect, in cases of threatened consumption, a long voyage, 
in low latitudes, is demanded—this will be far prefe rable to fre- 
quent short ones. 

It is a curious circumstance, noticed by Lind, that sailors are, 
in a very great degree, exempt from consumption. Out of five 
thousand seven hundred and forty one sailors, who were admitted 
into the naval hospital at Haslar, only three hundred and sixty 
were afiected with consumption ; while of these, one fourth were 
the result of bruises or other injuries. We are not, however, to 
infer from this, that to engage in the toils and hardships of a sea- 
man’s life, would be the most effectual means of avoiding con- 

sumption, or, in general, of warding off disease and insuring lon- 
gey ity. Among seamen, few consumptiv es or sickly individuals 
may be met with. This arises from many circ umstances. Per- 
sons engaging in this line of life are, in general, of a robust and 
hardy constitution—but if weakly or inclined to disease, they 
vay speedily fall victims to the f fatigue and privations to whic h 
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they are necessarily subjected. The strongest alone survive. 
But the sailor is neither exempt from disease nor long lived. He, 
in general, presents, in early life, all the marks of old age ; and 
unless he be enabled to quit the sea before his frame is ‘entirely 
wrecked, a premature grave is his usual portion.* In part this 
may be attributed, it is true, to his habits of intemperance—but 
the same facts have been observed in relation to the’seamen of 
the British navy, who, being subjected to a strict discipline, lead, 
comparatively speaking, regular lives. 

The valetudinarian, therefore, in seeking the benefits to be de- 
rived from a sea voyage, must do it as a passenyer—to assume 
the profession of a sailor would be to him very certain destruc- 
tion. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE FROM ARDENT SPIRITS. 


Tue following extract from an address delivered by Mr. A. 
Buffum, at a mecting of the Fail River Temperance Society, on 
the 4th of last month, i is worthy of the attentive perusal of the 
moderate drinkers. ‘They will find an obedience to the advice 
which is contained in it, their only real security. 

«“ Let us then unite, with one heart and one voic e, to banish 
intemper: ance from our land, and let us ever bear in mind the 
impressive lesson derived from the dreadful experience of others. 
teaching us that the only way to accomplish this great design, is 
by observing the rule, and holding up the public example of 
total abstinence. It is the prerogative of God alone to say, 
“hitherto shalt thou comie and no farther. and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed.” When frail man attempts to m ike a 
treaty with crime, and allows himself a share of indulgence 
therein, he gives away his strength to an insidious foe, that will 
by degrees drive him from his stand, and ultimately take pos- 
session of the citadel. Let total abstinence then be our watchword 
—let us with one accord unite in supporting this standard, that 
we may hold it up to the public view, and transmit it unstained 
to gene rations yet unborn.”—Moral Envoy. 

For examples of the advantages of the course here recom- 
mended, we have but to turn to the numbers of that truly 
valuable periodical, the Journal of Humanity, than which a 
more appropriate title could not be found for ‘the labours of so 
zealous a worker in the good cause, as is its worthy editor. 
Among many other cases we select the following : 


* “Soldiers appear to enjoy,” remarks Hawkins, in his Medical Statisties, “a 
better prospect of longevity than sailors; and this is probably.owing to their infe- 
rior exposure to severe labor, inclemencies of weather, and privations in the arti- 
cle of food.” 
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“ A gentleman of the age of about 69, joined this Society 
(Fluvanna county, Va.) about eighteen months since: until then 
he had lived in the habitual use of spirituous liquors from his 
childhood, and considered the taking of a little, as it is called, 
necessary to his health; and that when people lived to his age, 
they ought to be privileged to enjoy themselves in this way the 
balance of their days. ‘Let the young people,’ said he, ‘ join 
‘Temperance Societies, to whom habit has not made a little abso- 
lutely necessary.’ Being, however, of an honest mind, and inquisi- 
tive to know his duty in regard to the matter, and having so 
many unquestionable evidences stated of the good effected 
through the instrumentality of Temperance Societies, he at 
length joined. He reflected that every one possesses a share of 
influence which should be put into exercise in doing good, and 
that this influence becomes more effectual when combined with 
that of others. He has repeatedly said, since joining, that his 
health, his feelings, and his appetite, are all better than formerly ; 
and he now expresses the greatest satisfaction at having joined. 
He felt some little inconvenience from abstaining, for a short 
time, for which he has since been repaid a hundred fold. He 
now says he has no sort of inclination to drink ardent spirit. 

“ Another striking instance, showing the propriety of tempe- 
rate drinkers, (so called,) joining Temperance Societies, is a 
gentleman who is now a member of a neighbouring Society, than 
whom a more sober and steady man, in the common acceptation 
of the terms, it is believed, did not live. For a long time after 
‘Temperance Societies were formed, he saw no need of his join- 
ing; he thought a little was serviceable to him; and if the 
intemperate would join, he thought it would be an excellent 
thing for them to do so. But on hearing a very able appeal on 
the subject of temperate people’s joining, and of the use of even 
a little being worse than useless, except in cases of necessity, he 
resolved to make the trial himself, and see if what he had heard 
were really so. He did so, and soon became so thoroughly con- 
vinced that entire abstinence is best, from the improved state of 
his feelings, that he determined to practise it—He turned his 
attention to the subject generally—to the efforts now making for 
the promotion of temperance—saw that they were signally pros- 
pered—had his attention awakened up to the evils growing out 
of temperate drinking—became anxious to do something by his 
exampte so far as it would go, and his influence to check the 
ravages of this worst of plagues, intemperance, around him, and 
he has since been instrumental in establishing a respectable 
Society for the promotion of temperance in his own neighbour- 
hood.” 

But the work of general reform will go on very slowly, unless 
our countrymen are fully convinced that it is not enough to close 
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their own lips to the poison of ardent spirits; they must abstain 
from furnishing it to others by distilling or vending it. 

The following questions from an address by Mr. Kimball, 
have a pungency which cannot be the less felt on account of the 
uniform sameness of the answer. “ Who are the manufacturers 
of distilled spirit! The temperate—Who are the importers of 
distilled spirit! The temperate—Who are the wholesale dealers 
in distilled spirit? The temperate—From among whom do the 
pk RII arise! The temperate.—By whom are all the drunk- 
ards made’? The temperate.” 


LIBERIA. 


Tue colony of Liberia, on the coast of Africa, for free persons 
of colour, is now in such a flourishing condition as must gladden 
the heart of every philanthropist. Our object in noticing it at 
this time, is not to invite the co-operation of our fellow citizens 
at large with the different Colonization Societies throughout the 
land, in the prosecution of an enterprise of more importance to 
the ultimate happiness of one continent, and the civilization and 


christianization of another, than any other ever devised: but. 


rather, to call their attention to the nature of the climate and 
probable exposure to disease in the new colony. From a “ Re- 
port of the Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society,” 

just published, we learn several interesting particulars connected 
with this subject. Captain Sherman, commander of the L iberia, 
which carried out fifty-eight passengers to Liberia in January 
last, says, that although the climate is unhealthy for the whites, 
it is not inimical to coloured people. Those of the latter from 
the middle and northern states have, like the Europeans who 
come to settle in the United States, to undergo what is called a 
seasoning, that is, they generally take the fever the first month 
of their residence, but it has rarely proved fatal, since accommo- 
dations have been prepared for their reception. ‘Those from 
Georgia, the Carolinas, and the southern parts of Virginia, either 
escape the fever altogether, or have it very slightly. Deaths 
occur there, indeed, as in other places, but Dr. Mechlin, the 
agent, assured Capt. S. that the bills of mortality would show a less 
proportion of deaths, than those of Baltimore, Philadelphia, or 
New York. Captain Nicholson, of the United States navy, who 
visited Liberia in the Ontario, expresses his belief, that in pro- 
portion as the soil becomes cleared and cultivated, the country 
will be found as healthy as any other southern latitude. “ It 
was,” he believes, “never intended that the white man should 
inhabit this region of the globe; at least we know that the 
diseases of this climate are more fatal to him than to the man 
Vor. 1.—44 
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of colour. . They luxuriate in the intense heat, while a white 
man sinks under its exhausting influence.” Elsewhere, Captain 
Nicholson says, “ The land is free from swamp, but of a rich allu- 
vial soil, with a river running through the valley, and the country, 
as far as the eye extends, is interspersed with hills of consi- 
derable magnitude, which, as understood from those who had 
visited the interior, extend far back. It was considered more 
healthy as you left the coast, as is the case in our southern 
country.” Eight of Captain Nicholson’s crew, (coloured me- 
chanics) after going on shore two several days, applied for and 
received their discharge, in order to remain as permanent settlers. 
These men had been absent from the United States upwards of 
three years, and had among them nearly two thousand dollars in 
clothes and money. 

Our readers will not, we are persuaded, be displeased at our 
adding a few additional particulars. The extent of the sea coast 
belonging to Liberia, is from 150 to 200 miles. The number of 
inhabitants of the colony in March 1830, was two thousand, be- 
sides the natives who had placed themselves under its protection. 
The first settlement and capital of the colony is Monrovia, situated 
in lat. 6° 21’ N. and 10° 30' W. long. about a quarter of a mile 
above the mouth of the river Montserado, and about three quar- 
ters of a mile from the point of the cape bearing the same name. 
The river St. Paul empties into the sea a short distance from 
the Montserado. 

Monrovia, says Captain Sherman, at present consists of about 
ninety dwelling houses and stores, two houses for public worship, and a 
court house. Many of the dwellings are handsome and conve- 
nient, and all of them comfortable. ‘The American Coloniza- 
tion Society have an agent and physician there. 

The agent is the chief magistrate of the colony, and the 
physician his assistant. No white people are allowed to reside 
in the colony for the purpose of trade, or of pursuing any me- 
chanical business, such being intended for the exclusive benefit 
of coloured people. The colonial secretary, collector of customs, 
surveyor, and constables, are appointed by the agent; the vice- 
agent, sheriff, treasurer, and all other civil officers, are elective ; 
and all the offices, except that of the agent and physician, are 
filled by coloured people. 

The township of Caldwell is about seven miles from Monrovia, 
on St. Paul’s river, and contains a population of five hundred and 
sixty agriculturists. The soil is exceedingly fertile, the situation 
pleasant, and the people satisfied and happy. 

Millsburg is situated twenty-five miles from Monrovia, on the 
St. Paul’s, at the head of tide water, where there are never-fail- 
ing streams, sufficient for one hundred mills, and there is timber 
enough in the immediate neighbourhood for their employment, 
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if used for the purposes of sawing, for half a century. The town 
contains two hundred inhabitants. 

Bushrod’s Island, which separates the Montserado from the St. 
Paul’s river, is seven miles in length, three at its extreme 
breadth, about five miles from Monrovia, and is very fertile. On 
this island are settled thirty families from the Carolinas. 

In the address of the colonists at Liberia to the free people of 
colour in the United States, we find it said that, “Cattle, swine, 
fowls, ducks, goats, and sheep, thrive without feeding, and require 
no other care than to keep them from straying. Cotton, coflee, 
indigo, and the sugar cane are all the spontaneous growth of our 
forests, and may be cultivated at pleasure, to any extent, by 
such as are disposed. The same may be said of rice, Indian corn, 
Guinea corn, millet, and too many species oi fruits aad vegetables 
to be enumerated. Add to all this, we have no dreary winter 
here, for one half of the year, to consume the productions of the 
other half. Nature is constantly renewing herself, and constantly 
pouring her treasures, all the year round, into the laps of the 
industrious.” We cannot resist the inclination to transcribe the 
continuation of the pleasing account of the colonists, in which 
they say, “Our trade is chiefly confined to the coast, to the inte- 
rior parts of the continent, and to foreign vessels. It is already 
valuable, and fast increasing. It is carried on in the productions 
of the country, consisting of rice, palm-oil, ivory, tortoise-shell, 
dye-woods, gold, hides, wax, and a small amount of coffee; and 
it brings us in return the products and manufactures of the four 
quarters of the world. Seldom, indeed, is our harbour clear of 
European and American shipping; and the bustle and thronging 
of our streets show something, already, of the activity of the 
smaller sea-ports of the United States. 

“ Mechanics, of nearly every trade, are carrying on their va- 
rious occupations; their wages are high, and a large number 
would be sure of constant and profitable employment. 

“ Not a child or youth in the colony but is provided with an 
appropriate school. We have a numerous public library, and a 
court-house, meeting-houses, school-houses, and fortifications, suf- 
ficient, or nearly so, for the colony in its present state. 

“ Our houses are constructed of the same materials, and finished 
in the same style, as in the towns of America. We have abun- 
dance of good building stone, shells for lime, and clay, of an excel- 
lent quality, for bricks. Timber is plentiful, of various kinds, 
and fit for all the different purposes of building and fencing.” 

There is also a public library of twelve hundred volumes, 
and a printing-press which issues, periodically, a newspaper, 
called the Liberia Herald. Well may the colonists exclaim, 
“ Truly, we have a goodly heritage.” 

Two vessels have been already despatched since last January, 
to Liberia, by the Pennsylvania Colonization Society; the first, 
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the Liberia, Captain Sherman, took out fifty-eight ; the second, 
the Montgomery, seventy emigrants. At Norfolk, Va. another 
expedition will, if funds are collected, be fitted out in the autumn, 
by the same Society. Let the patriotic and philanthropic’ con- 
tribute their aid to this good work. The rate of transportation 
and subsistence during the passage hence to Liberia, may be 
estimated at twenty-five dollars for an adult, and half the sum 
for a person under twelve years of age. 


QUACK MEDICINES. 


Ir is a matter of regret, that several religious newspapers should lend their aid 
and countenance to the impositions of quackery, by advertising patent medicines. 
The inte lligent editors ougl.t to know, that the fundamental principle of a patent 
medicine is a fraud. It is an evil too of enormous magnitude in our country, 
Intelligent men, and especially ministers, who stand before the world as professed 
philanthropists, ought to exert their influence in opening the eyes of an injured 
community to the evil in question, and impress upon all men who value health, 
or who feel an obligation to its author, that when they need any thing in the 
medicinal way, the first thing they take should be advice.—N. York Evangelist. 


Forcibly impressed with the sound sense and morality con- 
tained in the above opinion, we shall endeavour to enforce and 
illustrate it at this time, by some facts and reasoning, which, we 
believe, will not be without profit to our readers. But, before 
we proceed, let us ask, what would be the astonishment of the 
editor of the Evangelist, were he to be told that some of our 
editors of newspapers not only allow of the advertisement of 
nostrums, but so far connive with fraud, as fo directly eulogize 
these compositions, on evidence, which, in any affair of direct 
personal interest to themselves, they would declare as unworthy 
of credence! Nay, still further, and we speak now with a 
knowledge of the facts—these same editors, some of them critics 
in literature, and squeamish censors of morals, ‘who cry out 
quack, quack, at the idea of a short road to knowledge; and 
profess to hold in abomination any sentiment ever so little vari- 
ant from lofty integrity—have, themselves, not only become the 
trumpeters of quackery, but refused to give insertion in their 
papers, to a temperate correction of its misstatements, coming 
from a known and responsible quarter. Heroical “ slashers” of 
remote or of feeble disturbers of the social system, and voluble 
declaimers against contingent or doubtful evils—these exquisite 
sentimentalists have no compunction in countenancing igno- 
rance, and giving currency to an imposture, at their elbow— 
the most usual effect of which, taking history as our guide, is to 
wring from the poor their- hard earnings, and to convert medi- 
cable into incurable disease, with its train of domestic distresses 
and bereavements. 

When we assert that the whole system of manufacturing and 
vending patent or quack medicines, is founded on fraud, and 
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adverse alike to science and philanthropy, we are prepared 
with facts to make good our assertion. In the first place, there 
is seldom any correspondence between their composition, as 
alleged by the proprietors, and their real composition. Dr. 
James’s celebrated febrifuge powder, in England, could never be 
made from the specification which he on oath deposited in the 
office, when he obtained the patent for it. The two Godbolds, 
father and son, each swore to a different story respecting the 
vegetable balsam of the former. Doctor Solomon, of Liverpool, 
said of his Balm of Gilead, that it had been sanctioned by the 
most learned physicians of the age, that “ in their analizations,” 
they had discovered no metal except gold, “ pure virgin gold, 
and the true balsam of Mecca.’”—Hence, he continues, the 
salubrious qualities of this inestimable cordial, and hence its 
preparation is the most difficult and costly of all others in che- 
mistry. -All this is notoriously false. His balm of Mecca was 
brandy, and his potable gold the flavour communicated by car- 
damom seeds.—The celebrated physicians were of his own 
kidney: the less distinguished, and envious ones in his eyes were, 
of course, those who would not be duped by his knavery. An 
English clergyman, a few years ago, sold by means of his agent, 
what he termed Life Pills: and what were these life pills? They 
were composed of red pepper. ‘T'wo fellows, calling themselves 
Doctors Jordan, puffed, at a great rate, their celebrated Balsam 
Rakasiri: asserting that it was a pure genuine balsam, especi- 
ally good for pulmonary consumption. When examined, this 
sovereign cure was found to be ardent spirit, (much stronger 
than brandy,) disguised by the addition of a little sugar, and a 
slight odour of rosemary. Another man advertised the Malta 
exotic: it was snuff, flavoured with aniseeds. An apothecary in 
London, sold, with no small profit, a liquid in bottles, which he 
alleged was the real Bethesda Water. It was taken from a 
pond in the city, and had some impregnation of the liver of 
sulphur. The mixture known as Whitehead’s Essence of Mus- 
tard, has not a particle of mustard in it. The active ingredient 
‘s spirits of turpentine. ‘These are a few specimens among hun- 
dreds of similar cases of imposture.—In the second place, the 
practice is fraudulent, by which, under the plea that patent or 
quack medicines are composed of expensive and rare substances, 
most exorbitant prices are asked for them; when, in fact, they 
are often the commonest and cheapest articles. Thirdly, free 
inquiry into the real properties and merits of a nostrum is pre- 
vented, and fraud indirectly avowed, by its proprietor conceal- 
ing its composition. Fourthly, the publication of cures alone, 
and the sedulously withholding all the cases of failure or injury, 
from the use of such a medicine, i is misleading and fraudulent. 
What other epithets can we apply to the conduct of a man who 
advertises and lauds, by every possible means, as a sovereign 
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cure for obstinate diseases, an article which he knows to be 
inert’ Can we designate him by a better title, who mixes up 
with inert substances, for the sake of disguise, a well known medi- 
cine, and then ushers it into public notice as a discovery of his 
own, and as possessing a healing power over diseases, in which 
the experience of thousands of physicians, for centuries, had 
shown it to be of doubtful, if not injurious operation? Is he to 
be most pitied for his ignorance, or reprehended for his daring 
disregard of the lives of his fellow men, who proclaims and cir- 
culates, as an efficacious, and yet innocent medicine, and one of 
his own invention—that which careful experiments have proved 
to be only adapted to an exceeding small number of cases; and 
even in which, if it be not given with great caution, it will act 


‘as a poison? What pretensions has that impudent charlatan 


to be called a public benefactor, and his medicine a public 
blessing, when he refuses to make its nature or composition © 
known, so that, for one person who now buys it from him at a 
high price, hundreds might have the gripe of obtaining it 
from any apothecary in the country, for a trifling expense—if it 
were really found to be as beneficial in disease, as he alleges. 
To some one or more of the above accusations, every proprietor 
of a nostrum, or quack medicine, must, necessarily, plead 
guilty ; and they who aid him by vending or eulogising it, are 
accessary to the fraud. 

No physician could sustain himself as a man of reputation 
among his professional brethren, or of respectability in general 
society, who should dare to attempt such a course of conceal- 
ment, as to withhold either the name of a medicine, which he 
alleges to have used with success, or the failures and occa- 
sional bad effects attending its administration. If he persisted in 
such concealment, he could not throw off the stigma of being a 
knave, and a quack; though quackery, pee when not 
allied with ignorance, implies the union of knavery—a compli- 
ment, this, which we think justly merited by its editorial eulo- 
gists, whenever and wherever found. 


UNSEASONABLE AND DANGEROUS PRACTICES. 


Arter a long and fatiguing walk, or laborious exercise of any 
kind, to throw off coat or outer garment, untie cravat, expose 
the neck and breast, and then sit down at an open window or 
door, in a current of air, in the evening. 

To drink, after such fatigue or exposure, very cold or iced 
water; or to take iced punch, or iced cream, in place of 4 
draught of clear river water, or that which has been exposed 
some time to the air. 

To eat much of any kind of fruit, or any, at all, of that which 
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is unripe, especially in the evening; or to suppose that the evil 
consequences are to be obviated by a glass of wine, or cordial, or 
spirit and water. 

To eat much animal food, or to drink liquors of any kind, 
under the idea of thereby removing the weakness caused by the 
great heat of summer. 

To give to infants, or children in general, any such detestable 
compositions as milk-punch, wine or porter sangaree, or toddy. 
This practice ought to be an indictable offence at common law. 

To give to infants and children any of the various quack me- 
dicines, which are recommended as cures for worms, or summer 
complaints, even though sold for twenty-five cents a bottle. The 
common causes of disease, from teething, weaning, excess or irre- 
gularity in food, extreme heat, &c. are sufficiently destructive 
. without the auxiliaries of patent and quack medicines, old 
women’s cures, or mothers’ sweet gifts. 

To sleep exposed directly to the night air, especially if it be 
very damp, and much cooler than the air of the day. . 

o have recourse to morning bitters, drams, or antifogmatics 
of any description, other than sponging the whole surface of the 
body with salt water, or using a tepid bath of the same. 

To be tempted by the fineness of the evening to sit up till 
midnight, and, as a consequence, to lie in bed in the morning. 

To take the usual meals, when excessively fatigued from want 
of sleep, unaccustomed labour, or beginning indisposition. Absti- 
nence, or reduced diet, timely commenced, will obviate all the 
risks from these causes. 


Hints to Mechanics and Workmen.—If you would avoid the diseases which your 
particular trades and work are liable to produce, attend to the following hints. 

Keep, if possible, regular hours. Never suppose that you have done extra work, 
when you sit up till midnight, and do not rise till eight or nine in the morning. 

Abstain from ardent spirit, cordials and malt liquors. Let your drink be, like that 
of Franklin, when he was a printer—pure water. 

Never use tobacco in any form. By chewing, smoking, or snuffing, you spend 
money which would help to clothe you, or would enable you, if noe 4 to make a 
useful present to an aged mother or dependant sister ; or, if married, to buy your wife 
a frock, or get books for your children. You also, by any of these filthy practices, 
injure your health, bringing on head-ache, gnawing at the stomach,. low spirits, 
trembling of the limbs, and, at times, sleeplessness. 

Be particular in preserving your skin clean, by regular washing of your hands and 
face and mouth, before’each meal, and of your whole body at least once a week; and 
by combing and brushing the hair daily. 

Always have fresh air in the room in which you work, but so that-you shall not be 
in a draft. 

Take a short time in the morning, if possible, and always in the evening or towards 
sundown, for placing your body in a natural posture, by standing erect, and exercising 
your chest and limbs by a walk where the air is the purest. 

If confined in doors, let your food consist, in large proportion, of milk and bread, 
and well boiled vegetables. Meat and fish ought to be used sparingly, and only at 
dinner. You are better without coffee, tea, or chocolate. If you use any of them, it 
ought not to be more than once in the day, 
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The Nervous Man.— While the nervous man is suffering from 
despondency, another gloomy passion settles, like an incubus, 
upon his soul. It is jealousy. Disposed by his melancholy feel- 
ings to shrink from public inspection, when business or duty 
forces him into an intercourse with a bustling and selfish world, 
he watches every word, and almost every look, with a strong sus- 
picion that some insult or unkindness is intended against himself. 
He is ever fancying that some one is trying to injure him, or to 
insult him or wound his feelings. ‘The least appearance of ne- 
glect stirs up within him the most bitter and the most desponding 
feelings; and especially if any of his groundless imaginations are 
treated with ridicule, it sends home a dagger to his heart: and 
even if his best friends do not listen with sympathizing attention 
to his oft-repeated tale of suffering, he judges them to have 
become his enemies. 
The effect of such a morbid state of mind is to produce a gloomy 
misanthropy, and to fix strong prejudices in the bosom against 
individuals. ‘Those in stations superior to his own, he looks upon 
as @ppressive and unjust in their requirements, and his equals he 
regards as desirous of supplanting him. If he is counselled, he 
looks upon it as abuse; if he is exhorted to rise above his gloom 
and jealousy, he resents it; and retiring into himself, he broods 
with morbid relish, over his feelings, and cries out in the bitter- 
ness of his soul, 


“There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart ; 
It does not feel for man.” 


[ Prof. Hitchcock. ]} 


Indolence.—Idle persons, says Burton, in his Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy, whatever be their sex, age or condition, however rich, 
well allied, or fortunate, can never be well either in body or 
mind. Wearied, vexed, loathing, weeping, sighing, grieving, and 
suspecting, they are continually offended with the world and its 
concerns, and disgusted with every object in it. Their lives are 
painful to themselves and burthensome to others, for their bodies 
are doomed to endure the miseries of ill health, and their minds 
to be tortured by every foolish fancy. 

This in fact is the true cause why the rich and the great generally 
labour under this disease ; for idleness is an appendix to nobility, 
who, counting business as a disgrace, sanction every whim in 
search of, and spend all their time in, dissipated pleasure, idle 
sports, and useless recreations. 

















